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blow up the bridges over the Meuse. The curt, accusing
sentences lashed the nerves of his hearers, and raised
tension to the pitch of paroxysm. Gloomy silences
followed shouts of indignation.
The atmosphere cleared only a trifle when he proclaimed
his confidence " in the great Leader who has taken com-
mand of our armies/' and " in the soldier of France who
will be worthy of his ancestors." But M. Paul Reynaud
has not the voice for words of faith: in his mouth they
sound like nothing more than precautions.
Jeanneney, the Speaker of the Senate, went closer to
the heart when in his worn voice he concluded with the
words: " It is impossible that infamy can prevail/1 But
the Assembly had been shaken by the great shudder of
fear. It needed to revenge itself on one or several. Names
were mentioned. It was said that Gamelin had committed
suicide, that Corap was being court-martialled, and that
fifteen generals would be relieved of their commands, and
so on : a mixture of true and false, what did it matter ?
The situation was unprecedented.
People were ashamed next day of having been so much
afraid, and harboured unjust resentment against Paul
Reynaud for having lacked coolness. The Prime Minister
was so much disconcerted by this, that during the night
there was an attempt in his name to make the censorship
forbid the newspapers to say that: " The Country is in
danger!"
Altogether a curious phenomenon of successive spasms
like the pulse of a sick man. But, putting aside these
sudden leaps and bounds in M. Reynaud's temperature,
what did General Weygand bring back from his visit to
the armies ?
" The situation can be restored/* such was the gist of
his remarks. " But it's serious, and will be all the more
so because fighting spirit is not the same in all ranks of
the army."
I have no intention of following the military events step
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